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|which were then for the first time witnessed in 
| England. Many perished at the stake—many 


rN ENR A A A Ree ne | by torture, and one by the fire, whic th his ow n} 


FOR THE FRIEND. | unfortunate daughter was compelled to kindle. 
THE AGE OF THE REFORMATION. |Of the victims of this persecution, one of the 
oe most eminent was lord Cobham. His history, 
The Lollards. as related by Southey, presents a character in 
(Continued from page 82.) which devotion mingled singularly with the 
The name by which the followers of Wyck-| pride of birth, and the zeal of the Christian 
lyffe were distinguis shed, seems to have been,|modified rather than suppressed the chival- 
originally, a term common to all those, who,| rous feelings of the knight. Sir John Oldcastle, 
by extraordinary acts of devotion, expose .d| titular lord ¢ ae was a gentleman of dis- 
themselves to the c harge of fanaticism, or, by| tinguished family in Iigh favour with Henry 
peculiarity of religious opinions, to that of he-| IV. Having e ai aced the opinions of Wye k- 
resy. A sect which arose at Antwerp, and | lyffe, he was ‘accused of heresy; and when 
whose members occupied themselves in nurs- questioned by the king, he did not hesitate to 
ing the sick, and in performing the last rites}avow his belief “that the pope was the anti- 
to the dead, were called Lollards,* from the|christ—the son of perdition—the open adver- 
singing of hymns and dirges on these occa-|sary of God—the abomination standing in the 
sions. ‘These men soon became objects of the holy place.” Such doctrine was not palatable 
jealousy of the other religious fraternities, by | with the monarch, and the prelates were direct- 
whom they were accused, with what justice | ed to = eed against him to the uttermast. 
is not e: isy to determine, of many odious prac-} Lord Cobham retired to his castle, and for a 
tices; and the name which they bore, associat-| time bade defiance to his enemies. 





crimes, was handed down an epithet of re- | munic ated, and about to be ove rpowe red by 
proach to those who dissented from the church. | numbe ‘rs, he wrote what he called “ his Chris- 
Of the character of the English Lollards it is|tian Belief,’ and with this in his hand present- 
difficult to speak with certainty. By their|ed himself before the king. Henry refused to 
enemies they are accused of principles and (receive it, and referred him to the ecclesiastics 
practices equally atrocious, while their friends| who were to be his judges. In vain did lord 
admit that they held some opinions which were Ke obham demand, that, according to the cee 
highly dangerous. "The truth, however, seems | lof feudal law, he might acquit himself th 
to be, that, as a sect, the Lollards can scarce-|charge of heresy by the oaths of an is al 
ly be said to have existed. 
the temporal authority of the pope, whethe rj his offer, in perfect accordance with the spirit 
influenced by motives of conscience or of poli- | of the times, to fight for life or death with 
cy—all who declined the performance of cer-| © hristian or heathen in this quarrel of his} 
tain rites of the church, whether from convic- faith, He was committed to the tower, and 
tion or indifference; in a word, all who ceased| Was directed to give in his answers to queries 
to uphold the established system, were includ- which were sent to him, in writing. On his 
ed unde ‘r this title, which was thus made to em-} | final examination, a large number of ecclesias- 
brace a great variety of creeds and character. | tics, together with an immense concourse of} 
The principles of W ycklyffe had been wide ly | spectators, were assembled, by whom me was 
disseminated. His dise iple s, actuated by the| received with a torrent of invectives. “ The 
zeal of new converts, had found their way not| cert uinty of what was te ensue could not shake 
only into the cottages of the peasants, but into| the constanc y of his resolved mind. But the 
the halls of unive rsitie s and the castles of the| taunts and mockery of the brutal audience who 
nobles. The wife of Richard IL, “ the good| ¢ ame there as to a spectacle, and anticipated, 
queen Ann,”’ was herself a convert to the re ‘i with exultation, the inhuman catas strophe, dis- 
formed faith, and, during her life, its profes- turbed the equanimity which he had hitherto 
sors were effectually protected. When Henry | prese rved, and moved him—not to an unseem- 
ly anger, nor to aught unworthy of himself, but 
* From Lollen, which, in one of the German dia-| tO an emotion, than which nothing more noble 
lects, signifies to sing in a low voice. jin its kind hath been imagined in fiction or 





We will not dwell upon the terrible scenes} i 


Sut it was 
ed with the remembrance of their imputed) in vain to contend with the church—excom- 


All who denied| knights and esquires; and equally in‘vain was| 


\recorded in history. For when Arundel be- 

gan the iat dy by ‘offering him absolution and 
jmercy, if he would humbly desire it in due 
form— Nay, forsooth, will I not,’ he replied, 

‘for never yet have I tre spassed against you, 
and therefore will I not do it.’ Then kneel- 

ing on the pavement, and holding up his hands 
towards heaven, he exclaimed, ‘I shrive me 
|here unto thee, my eternal, living God, that in 
my youth I offended thee, O Lord, most griev- 
| ounig, in pride and wrath, in gluttony and in 
}covetousness. Many men have I hurt in mine 
anger, and done many other horrible sins! 
Good Lord! I ask thee mercy!’ He wept 
while he uttered this passionate prayer, and 
then standing up, with a mighty voice’’* ad- 
dressed himself to the astonished audience in 
an elequent strain of reproof and denuncia- 
tion. When further questioned as to his be- 
lief, he uttered this beautiful and comprehen- 
sive declaration of faith: —*‘ I believe fully and 
faithfully in the universal laws of God. I be- 
lieve that all is true which is contained in the 
holy Scriptures of the Bible. Finally, I be- 
lieve all that my Lord God would I should be- 
lieve.””> But the fate to which he had been 
doomed was not to be averted, and lord Cob- 
ham, after having once escaped the hands of his 
merciless pursuers, met the dreadful death as- 
signed him with the self-possession and devotion 
which were to be expected from his charac- 
ter. ‘The subsequent history of the Lollards 
a record of sufferings on which it is painful 


_ 


to dwell, and of which the impression is scarce- 
ly relieved by the unavailing constancy of the 
sufferers. Driven from socie ty by the sentence 
of excommunication—de prived of the support 
of those to whom they were attached by a 
community of faith, and hunted from village to 
‘| village by their enemies, the disc iples of Wyck- 
lyfie were happy to preserve their lives with- 
pout attempting the propagation of their prin- 
ciples. “ So that now,’’ says Fuller, “ the 
| ship of Christ, tossed with the tempest of per- 
|secution, had all her sails taken down, yea, her 
}masts cut close to the deck, and without mak- 
ing any visible show, was fain to lie poor and 
|private till the storm was overpast.”’ Fora 
| time, indeed, while England was torn by civil 
dissensions, the re nome rs were suflered to re- 
jmain unheeded. “ ‘The very storm,”’ says the 
;same quaint bute i rent historian, * was thei sir 
| she Iter.” But when peace was restored, the 
|persecution was again renewed, and cannot, 
lindeed. be said to have ceased, until the final 
| »stablishme a of the Protestant religion in 
t yngland, when 


“ Faith and hope were in their prime 


In great Eliza’s golden time.” 
| P. Q. 
* Book of the Church, page 370. 
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Avalanches of the White and Green Mountains. 


(Continue d from page 109.) 


Letter of Theron Baldwin. 


New Haven, August 14, 182 


TO PROFESSOR SILLIMAN, 


Sir—The following notice, first issued at Mont- 
pelier, went the rounds of the papers in the course of 
the last summer. 


| 
1 
Montpelier, (Vt.) July 10, 1827. 


Avalanche.—A gentleman at F oe on whose 
veracity the most implicit reliance may be placed, has | 
obligingly furnished us with the following account} 
of an avalanche of earth, or slide of the mountain, in | 
Lincoln, Addison county, on the 27th ult., occasion- 
ed by the late abundant and almost incessant rains. 

On the 30th of June, | went, in company with six- | 
teen of my neighbours, to visit the spot so singularly 
marked by Providence, which I am now about to de- 
scribe. I found the slide to commence wear the top | 


stripped of four roods 
wide, from which it proceeded in a south-easterly di- 
rection, gradually widening for the distance of tw: 
hundred roods, to the south branch of Mill Brook in 
Fayston. In its course it swept every thing in its 
way; overturning trees by their divesting 
them of roots, branches, and bark, and often break- 
ing them in short pieces. A number of rocks, judged 
to weigh from fifteen to twenty toris, were moved 
some distance. From where it entered Mill Brook, 
its course was in a north-easterly direction, two 
hundred and eighty roods, the natural course of the 
brook being very small; but the channel cut by this 
torrent is now from two to ten roods in width; and 
on either side are large quantities of flood wood piled 
up very high; and trom fifteen to twenty roods 
the lower part it is blocked up across the channel in 
every direction; some of the trees are standing on 
their tops, and generally stripped of roots, branches, 
and bark, and broken into many pieces. ‘The pile in 
some places is ten feet high. Much of the timber is 
apparently buried several feet in sand and mud. One 
large birch tree was broken off square, 
three feet nine inches where 
black ash was literally pounded into a broom, whose 
brush is seven feet The whole distance of these 
ravages isa mile and a half, and the quantity of land 
thus suddenly metamorphosed into a barren waste is 
twenty-five acres. water must have 
been very great, at which we cannot wonder, when 
we consider its probable depth. 
from appearances, it must have been thirty feet 
high. Some of the trees on the sides of the chan- 
nel were barked thirty or 
was mud on them at that height. T: B. 


earth, opening a passage of 


roots, 


long. 
~ 


The force of 


In some places, 


When this statement appeared, finding it difficult | 
to conceive, how, in those circumstances, causes ade- 
quate to the production of such effects could be put 
into operation, I resolved, should the opportunity ot- 
fer, to see for myself. Such an one presented itself in 
the month of May last. Accordingly, on a fine morn- 
ing in company with a single companion, | started 
froin a place in Fayston, distant about seven 
from the slide, eager to behold this scene of 
tion, and enjoy a ramble on the Greer 


niles 
desola- 
1 Mountains. 
7 ; . : : 

Three or four of the last miles lay through an entire 
forest, and our only guide was Mill Brook, which 
came dashing down through the wilderness. During 
our ascent we found a number: of streams emptying 


into this, but the marks of the flood were so evident, 


that we had no diffic ulty in Aochiios which to follow. } 


I'he indications continued to grow more distinct as 
we advanced, till, what for hours we had so eagerly 
looked for, broke upon our view; 


and we emerged 


from the forest into an astoni shing scene of. devasta- | 


tion. For a time, | 
and while 


ould not credit my own eyes ; 


found it almost lunpossibie to bring my imagination 
up to the conception, that a physic al force could be 
accumulated in that place sutlicient to acc omplish 
the wonders with which | was surrounded. 

I would here remark, that the statements of “T, B.” 


jas to distances, &c. may be relied on as correct —for| formed of the logs, boughs, rocks, and earth, which 
| was told, by one of the sixteen who visited the spot, | composed this mighty moving mass, and the upturn- 
| (as above relate sd,) that they had a chain with them| ing of thousands of trees with the soil adhering to 
which was used in making the measurements. 1] their roots, would gre atly aid in effecting the object. 
conversed with a number of individuals in the vicini-| And this appears to have been its modus operandi 
ty, all of whom appeared to be well acquainted with} throughout the whole course. The ground was des- 
the facts, and ready to communicate them. The| per rately disputed, but whenever a check was given 
The report was/to its progress, the foaming torrent would accumu- 


slide happened in the forenoon. 


late 





of thunde: or; 


jand woods, and waters, roaring and rushing in fright- 


appearance of a field recently ploughed. 
of the mountain, between two large rocks which were |@PI 7 : : 
ily, as it was a number of miles distant from any hu- 


iman abode, wild beasts a 


’ | since upon the 
| 8c ale. 


' 
{swept through a dense forest, mostly of hemloc k and| 


ithe rocks, that 


|dous power, struck obliquely 
' 
bank of Mill Brook, with a concussion that must have 


|which towers to a great height. 


' ~ judged the width of the desolation to be twenty-five | 
neasuring |" ’ 


it was broken. One} . 
. istruck against an immovable barrier, and its line of 


Saoty Giet ‘hint: « here | 
orty feet high, and there jsus h a manner, as to show that they must have been 


standing in the midst of this desolati on, | 


heard at the distance of several miles, and by some 
was thought to be an earthquake—by others, a clap} 
although they could not account for its| 
long continuance. | was told that it produced a very 
perceptible jar, similar to that of a peal of thunder. | 


Had not the mountain been enve loped in fog, perhaps} went down in the wildest confusion. 
|some favoured mortal might have witnessed, from an| times erect, or sweeping around their branchless 


adjacent eminence, the appalling spectacle of rocks, 
ful confusion down this precipitous descent! Various 
conjectures were afloat with regard to it, but as the 
fog vanished from the mountain, the true cause of 
|the thundering and jarring was displayed to the 
| view of the inhabitants upon the distant hills ! It is 
| visible from some of the adjacent towns, and has the 
Fortunate- 


lone were exposed to its ra- 
A similar occurrence took place a few years 
same peak, but on a much smaller 


| vares. 


In its whole course before reaching Mill Brook, it 


behind, till it had gathered sufficient force to 
burst every barrier—and again the huge pile proceed- 
ed thundering down the mountain. The forest seems 
to have been prostrated with as much ease as if it 
had been but a field of grain. The mass evidently 
The trees some- 


trunks in “ horrid circles,” would level tremendous 
blows at those upon the banks of the stream—as ap- 
peared by the bark frequently taken off at a great 
height—-now their tops and roots alternately pro» 
jecting forwards, and again lying across the current, 
were shivered in an instant. They are left in con- 
siderable numbers throughout the whole 
some lying upon the banks, others in the channel, 
and wholly or in part buried in the sand and rocks, 
But the principal part of the timber swept from these 
twenty-five acres, lies piled in a confused heap, cov- 
ering perhaps an acre of ground, and four hundred 
and eighty roods (one and a half miles) from the 
spot where the slide commenced! Here, having al- 
ready spent much of its force, and the mountain 


course, 





spruce, and took off the entire surface, and every 
thing which it contained, The ground appeared to 
be as free from roots as if it had been tilled for fifty 
years, W e observed some trees so firmly rooted in 
were pounded off upon a level with the surface of 
the ground, as if they had been but slender reeds. 
At some distance above the stream the mass parted, 


.|and left a few roods square of timber standing—but 


and rushing on in all its tremen- 
against the opposite 


soon united again— 


shaken the everlasting hill ‘This bank rises very 
precipitously, and forms the base of another peak, 


or thirty roods. As the frightful moving mass now 
it could follow the 
course of the stream; we should expect a greater ac- 
cumulation of water, &c. at this place than at any 
other; and just below the point where this wreck of| 
the mountain tumbled into Mill Brook, 1 should net 
think it exaggeration to say, that a perpendicular, 
raised from the bed of the stream as it now runs, to 
ja line drawn across the channel, and connecting 
side, where logs, sticks, &c. lie in 


direction must be changed before 


»oints on either 


washed there by the current, would equal one hun- 
dred feet in length. It is certainly surprising, how, 
even on @ mountain as pre cipitous as this—such a 
|mass, starting with a width of only four roods, could 
acquire sufficient momentum to carry before it an en- 
but gra- 
which could so 
urge it down 
jthe stream, in defiance of all the obstacles that op- 


{tire forest, and rocks of an enormous size: 
|vity created that resistless power, 
lmany times change its direction and 


|posed its progress, and where the elevation was con- 
jstantly The principal and immediate 
agent was water, otherwise the mass could not have 
proceeded farther than where it struck Mill Brook— 
for it Is easy to see that a mass « omposed merely of | 
however enormous its} 
| bulk or tremendous its momentum, could not have 

gone much tarther than the first two hundred roods. 


lessening. 


trees, and rocks, and sand, 


that precipitous mountain to the depth of thirty feet, 

(as stated by T. 
jstatement? ‘This question arose as | stood gazing in 
astonishment, and I was strongly inclined to pro- 
nounce it impossible, notwithstanding facts which 


lin the face. But it will not appear incredible when 
|we consider that the timber above Mill Brook was} 
principally hnmlock ahd spruce, the boughs of w hich | 
}would be extremely well calculated to “produce an 
obstruction of the flood. A dam might easily be 


they could not be drawn out, which | 


At this place we} 


B.) which I should think a mode rate| 


undeniably proved the contrary, that were staring me | 


growing less precipitous, it struck into a cluster of 
firmly rooted trees and was compelled to stop. At 
| this ple ace it presents a perpendicular wall of logs, 
| &c. across the entire channel, in some places ten or 
| fifteen feet high. The upper end of the pile is buried 
beneath the sand and stones, and the stream now 
|runs over the top. Perhaps these very logs will be 
dug out in after times as fossil wood. 

Every thing in this mass bears the marks of the 
greatest violence, Almost every tree is as complete- 
| ly divested of its roots, branches, and bark, as could 
have been effected by man with the proper instru- 
ments. They are pounde sd, and splintered, and bro- 
| ken, into all imaginable shapes and lengths. We 
felt ourselves amply repaid for our labour. It is well 
worth the attention of the lovers of the marvellous, 
and especially of every one who has never witnessed 
such tremendous effects accomplished by the agency 
}of water. I shall never more doubt that water is 
adequate to the production of any of those effects 
which are generally ascribed to the deluge. gut I 
must confess, sir, that while attending your lectures 
| upon this interesting subject, I always had a kind of 
incredulity with regard to this point, which went 
very fur to weaken the force of conclusions tairly de- 
duced from physical phenomena, of whose actual ex- 
istence | could not entertain a doubt. And while 
standing upon that mountain, ! realized the force of 
a remark which you have often made, that we can 
never be properly prepared to reason upon the phe- 
nomena of the deluge, till we have taken the field, 
and witnessed for ourselves, the effects of those con- 
vulsions which have devastated the surface of our 
planet. Yours respectfully, 


| 


| 
| 





4 a > > , : 
THERON BaLtpwin. 


To form, under the direction of prudence, 
and by the impulse of virtuous love, an early 
conjugal attachment, is one of the best securi- 
ties of virtue, as well as the most probable 
means of happiness. ‘The duties, which are 
| powerfully called forth by the relations of hus- 
| band and father, are of that tender kind which 
inspires goodness and humanity. He who be- 


But how could the water accumulate on the sides of| holds a woman whom he loves, and an help- 


(Jess infant looking up to him for support, will 
unbecom- 
devote himself to indo- 
He who bas a rising family to intro- 
duce into a vicious world, will be cautious of 
| setting a bad example, the contagion of which, 
|when it proceeds from parental authority, 
must be irresistibly malignant. 
Knoz’s Essays. 


| not easily be induced to indulge in 
| ing extravagance, or 
{le nee, 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
GRAMMAR. 

** What! more discussions about grammar,” 
methinks I hear the readers of “ The Friend”’ 
exclaim, as they open the expected sheet: “ we 
have had too much of such stuff already. It 
was a dull study at school, and we have almost 
forgotten what little we learned there.” Very 
true, possibly, my good friends, but bear with 
me a while. In the first place, | am no re- 
viewer, “trained to cut an author up;”’ and, 
in the second place, I assure youl am ina 
perfectly good humour. But do you not see 
that two very sensible and worthy men are in 
great danger of falling out; and that, although 
the word grammar has stood as the subject of 
their essays, it has been quite forgotten in the 
mischievousness of the one and the earnestness 
of the other, so that instead of belabouring the 
subject, they are likely to belabour one an- 
other? ‘They would, no doubt, both of them 
be able to defend their own opinions, and over- 
turn their antagonist’s views to the satisfaction 
of all concerned; but they would first have to 
settle a personal, before they came to the 
grammatical dispute; and as that cannot with 
any grace be done in the columns of “ The 
Friend,”’ [ think it an act of kindness to step 
in and separate them. 

So much by way of preface, and I may fur- 
ther add, that [ am an old fashioned fellow— 
of course liable to prejudice; so that the reader 
must be on his guard in that quarter; and also, 
that I mean to be very brief, so that if he 
should not comprehend my meaning at a 
glance, he had better reagl and think twice, be- 
fore pronouncing me unintelligible. 

My intention is, to give such a view of the 
principles of grammar, as may serve to expose 
the unsoundness of some modern innovations, 
without resorting to a minute and detailed ex- 
amination of their errors. 

Grammar, then, is strictly an analytical 
science, and teaches those rules of writing and 
speaking which are sanctioned by the general 
usage and practice of those who are best quali- 
fied to teach and understand language. Every 
language has a grammar of itsown. By com- 
paring the grammars of different languages, 
we are enabled to separate those rules which 
have their origin in local or accidental circeum- 
stances, from those which spring from the laws 
of the human mind, and from causes that in- 
fluence the generality of mankind. ‘This latter 
class of rules constitutes the science of univer- 
sal or philosophical grammar. ‘There are se- 
veral other distinct branches of inquiry, to which 
the study of language has given rise, which we 
must not confound with the science of gram- 
mar. 

Whoever undertakes to learn a language, 
will soon discover, that the greater part of the 
words it contains is subject to certain modifi- 
cations and inflections, of the meaning and ef- 
fect of which he must make himself master, 
before he can understand the language. What- 
ever these inflections may be, they form con- 
stituent parts of the grammar of the language 
in which they occur, and must be learned as 
such. The definitions which grammarians 
have generally adopted, must be admitted to 
be in many cases loose and awkward. Defec- 


tive, however, as they are, they mark distine-| distinction absurd, is a clear proof to me that 
tions which really exist, and therefore cannot} Cardell went no deeper than the surface of the 
be abandoned because fault may be found with| old grammar, and that he had not inquired 
the terms in which they are expressed. before writing his book, whether there might 
Let us take, for example, the verb. Verbs! not be in the prevalent system more truth than 
are divided into active and neuter, and the for-| is indicated by some of its phraseology. 
mer into transitive and intransitive. It must} Had he fallen upon the proper train of inves- 
be borne in mind, that grammarians are chief-| tigation, he would also have avoided the ab- 
ly concerned with these as well as other gram-| surdity of declaring, that there are but three 
matical distinctions, because they influence) tenses to the verb. It is an assertion in direct 
the termination, inflection, and government of| opposition to facts, and every child who has 
words. ‘The connection between an action|learned Latin must perceive its absurdity. 
and the object acted upon, is, in many cases,| The grammar which should not explain all the 
so close, that, in thinking or speaking of the} inflections of the verb, by which the various 
action, the mind instantly and almost involun-| distinct successions of time are pointed out, 
tarily passes from the one to the other. The} would be thrown aside as useless. ‘The sin- 
sentence is imperfect unless both are mention-| gle reflection, that if the child is not taught 
ed; and the connection in language between| these distinctions, he can never understand the 
the verb and the objective noun, like that in| language, should convince us of the folly of 
thought between the action and object acted) this boasted reform. I shall point out, in an- 
on, is of the most intimate nature. Verbs ex-|other part of this essay, the circumstances 
pressive of such actions are called, active} which appear to me to have led into this error. 
transitive verbs. A series of active verbs may| It may, however, be here remarked, that, so 
be formed, in which this dependence upon the| far from the multiplication of the tenses and 
objective noun for completely bringing out the} other inflections of the verb being a defect in 
meaning of the sentence, is gradually weaken-| language, those languages which possess the 
ed, and a more full and independent signi-| most, are the most copious, forcible, and pre- 
fication is acquired by the verb. It is difficult} cise. 
to point out the precise line which separates} Grammarians have adopted a classification 
the two classes, but this is the distinction be-|of words, depending upon the functions which 
tween active transitive and active intransitive|they perform in the mechanism of language. 
verbs, and there can be no doubt of its reality.| In the simple affirmative sentence, “ man saws 
There is again another class of verbs, in| wood,” the only parts of speech used are the 
which a full and complete sentence is conveyed| noun and verb. I wish to particularize the 
by the verb and its nominative, and in which| circumstance, and say a black man saws oak 
the idea of active force is either very indirect-| wood. A new class of words is here intro- 
ly or feebly conveyed, or in which the mean-|duced, which is the adjective, the function of 
ing expressed is that of some state of being, or| which is subordinate to the noun, generally 
some natural agency. ‘These verbs are the} limiting and qualifying its meaning. In most 
neuters, so called “from the absence of cer-|cases nouns acquire peculiar terminations 
tain qualities which other verbs possess.’’ AlJ-| and inflections when they assume this function, 
though the shades by which neuter verbs pass| and thus are sufficiently distinguished from the 
into active intransitives, and these into active} word in its original state. Sometimes, how- 
transitives, be, like the gradations of organiz-| ever, the original word is used adjectively, and 
ed beings, almost imperceptible in the approxi-| its function in the sentence determines its class. 
mate; they are self-evident in the remoter in-| This, however, does not in the least invalidate 
dividuals, and the established distinctions are|the propriety and grammatical necessity of 
clear and logical. the distinction. By a process somewhat simi- 
Cardell, in his grammar, has taken muchj lar, the participle and adverb are formed from 
pains to overturn these distinctions; and I{the verb, and possess each a peculiar and dis- 
hope that I shall give no offence to his zeal-|tingyishing function. In the interchange of 
ous disciples, if | acknowledge that, after pa-| thought by language, there are certain con- 
tient examination, I can perceive nothing in|stant relations which different words in the 
his arguments that has a bearing upon the true|language may be made to assume. ‘The re- 
point at issue, and that the pomp of metaphy-| lation of the person speaking, the person spo- 
sical declamation by which he attempts to anni-| ken to, and the person spoken of, are constant 
hilate the neuter and intransitive verbs, appears} relations of this kind, in which every living 
to me to be both misplaced and ludicrous, both} being in turn may be placed. All languages 
turgid and empty. possess terms to express these relations. 
The purposes of speech require that the|‘The function of the word invented for this pur- 
object afiected by any action should sometimes| pose being peculiar and limited, it naturally 
be made the prominent member of the sen-| forms a separate class, namely, the pronoun. 
tence, and the agent placed as it were in aj Another class of constant relations, of which 
subordinate light. All languages possess aj it is continually necessary to speak, comprises 
modification of the verb adapted for this pur-| those of position, motion, and action. The 
pose ; and this modification is called the pas- words which express these we cal] prepositions, 
sive form or voice of the verb. This form of] and they are undoubtedly modifications of verbs 
speech is indispensable. ‘The name which it|}or nouns, which have in most instances lost, 
bears is well enough; for it expresses the| by abbreviation, the traces of their originals. 
idea that is most frequently meant to be con-| ‘They are to be distinguished from conjunctions 
veyed in so speaking. His entering into aj (which have had a similar origin) because they 
serious argument in metaphysics to prove the| express a relation and dependence between 
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one word or sentence and another, while the high, but fearing in the least degree, to wound 


latter simply express a connection without re-| 
gimen or subjection. 

The division is a convenient one for the) 
grammarian, although the want of a proper! 
separation and classification of the two par s 
of speech, has thrown them into some confu-| 
sion. ‘Taken together, they form an impor- 
tant part of the mechanism of language, which| 
could never have answered its purpose as an| 
accurate and rapid representative of thought,| 
but by the aid of such a contrivance. 

We thus see that the various parts of speech | 
perform, each one, peculiar functions, and| 
that there is a sufficient reason for the classifi-| 
cation that has been made. ‘That our treatises 
on grammar are in some respects defective, 
that the grammatical analysis of our language} 
is yet imperfect, and that the science as com- 
monly taught in the schools is behind the spi- 
rit and learning of the age, are readily admitted. | 
But this confession should prompt us to a| 
more rigid analysis of facts, which I hazard| 
nothing in saying, would lead us on the one} 
hand to a more philosophical arrangement of 





the science, and on the other to more copious| member, whilst on this subject, a remark of 


and minute rules and exceptions. 
(To be continued.) 


—p—— 


Selections from the Letters and other papers of 
William Grover, &c. London, Harvey and| 
Darton, 1828. 


the precious cause, or contribute to disperse 


‘the precious solemnity, either by speaking or 


by withholding. I speak not, very, very far 
from it, as one that has attained, but as a be- 
liever in the validity of these things ; and in the 
favoured condition of rightly gathered, and 
rightly preserved meetings for discipline.” 

* When a meeting is baptized under a living 
ministry, and the minister sits down, it is a 
nice thing indeed to make an addition ; at 
least, before a suitable space has been allowed. 
As the end of all true ministry is to bring the 


hearers to an abiding under the influence of 


the spirit of Christ, we should rejoice when 
this is in any considerable degree produced, 
by the ministry of any Friend; and be very 
careful not to step in, in a way to dissipate the 
solemnity or remove the sense which has thus 
profitably been begotten. At the same time, 
it is very desirable that no rightly appointed 
offering should be prevented ; and the diversity 
of states and conditions is to be remembered. 
So that it is indeed a mystery ; and a very 
weighty thing is living, baptizing ministry. [ re- 


dear Henry Tuke, in our quarterly meeting, 
a pretty many years ago, that he thought hardly 
a greater evil could befall us, as a religious 
society, than an unbaptized ministry. As to 
offerings in the ministry, rendered unseasona- 
ble from the circumstance of a meeting being 
in measure baptized by previous ministry, I 


From this unobtrusive little work, a .notice| believe, solid judicious elders might be greatly 
of which appeared -lately in “ The Friend,”’ I| helpful to our dear ministering friends of less 
have been encouraged to extract a few de-| experience: they are much to be felt for, and|We may maintain a care respecting this, and 


tached passages, in the hope, that, although| 
they contain no extraordinary display either} 
of literary attainments, or of what might feed} 
a constant search after “ some new thing,’’| 
there may be minds to whom the pious senti-| 
ments of this father in Israel may not prove 
unacceptable or uninstructive. They bespeak | 
a tender and affectionate solicitude for the 
welfare of our religious Society, and for the 
maintenance of its precious testimonies un-| 
tinctured by the spirit of this world. 

“1 believe,” says he, “ in a meeting for) 
discipline, rightly gathered and rightly pre- 
served, the united exercise of living members} 
is, that truth may prevail ever all. ‘To a meet- 
ing thus cireumstanced, I believe at times, a 
very precious sensibility is vouchsafed, and 
Friends travel on in the simplicity of filial fear 
and reverence ; and when a nomination is de- 
pending, Friends become, at times, constrained, 
at other times feel a tender, brotherly, sensible 
freedom, to mention a name, without daring 
to stamp it high ; but, in resignation, leaving 
it to make its way, or otherwise, as the master| 
pleases ; and leaving it with the meeting, whe-| 
ther the right savour attends the expression, | 
and whether there may be a right capacity in|} 
the nominee to accept or Thus} 





decline. 


so are meetings.” 

‘* None are safe companions, who have not 
the tender fear of God before their eyes ; whodo 
not endeavour to yield their minds to that cross 
which brings into exercise and conflict, and 
forbids a rest in sensual gratifications, which 
are vanity, and afford no substantial and endu- 
ring comfort. 

“| have thought that many would like to 
feel the comforts of religion, but miss it from 
expecting to find some great thing to begin 
with ; whereas, perhaps the way appointed for 
most, is to begin with something very little : 
and it would be well, when our minds are ex- 


lercised and grieved that we feel little or no 


capacity towards good, to consider whether 
there is not something manifested that we are 
not yielding to. Perhaps this is the very thing 
which is to be the door of entrance into the 
path of life, and of increasing consolation, and 
experience of good.” 

‘+ | am inclined to believe that it is not the 
design of unerring wisdom, that the mind 
should be satisfied about these things, [the 
mysteries of our holy religion,] by the exertions 
of its own powers ; but that he has wisely re- 
served to himself the communication of this 


|satisfaction, dispensing it to the minds of his 
















a very full and comprehensive view of the sub- 
ject of religion, at the beginning of the work; 
but the religion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ appears to be very differently intended 
to be opened to the mind ; beginning, frequent- 
ly, with a little light or manifestation of the 
divine will, as to some point or part of duty.” 

‘* Now, as the Holy Scriptures are read in 
this disposition of mind, [reverence, and fear, 
and reduction of self,] depending on God, 
through the spirit of Christ in the soul, for the 
opening of them to our understandings, we may, 
I believe, often be sweetly refreshed, comforted, 
and edified, even in reading a very few ver- 
ses.” 

« Is not the great thing which is wanting in 
our religious Society, an individual travail, a 
close attention to individual duty, whereby we 
should more experience a fitness and qualifica- 
tion for collective service, as well as more 
availingly contribute to the advancement and 
spreading of truth ?” 

‘¢ Probably some of those having the care of 
youth, and heads of families, among whom I 
include myself, have not been enough concern- 
ed to watch the openings of right capacity in 
themselves to convey, and the openings of 
right capacity in the youth to receive, lively 
instruction ; and it appears to me, that this 
watchfulness for the opening is the thing want- 
ed among us. It is, I believe, a humbling 
heart-work, and would greatly promote the 
growth both of guardians and their charge.” 

“ It becomes truly religious characters not 
to run with the changeable spirit of the times. 


yet have humble views of ourselves, not think- 
ing ourselves better than others, nor piquing 
ourselves on any peculiarity ; but in watchful- 
ness and fear, endeavouring not to quit our 
ranks, or give occasion by our example to any 
fellow-soldier to desert his.” 

“ If | have any good desires, I think one of 
them is, that the ministry may be increasingly 
weighty among us. Our dear friends in that 
station are much to be felt for, and I wish that 
we may be favoured with increased qualification 
to contribute to their help and comfort. How 
does the desire arise, that there may be quite a 
much in weight as measure. Itis a very in- 
teresting time we live in; and I think we are 
a singularly appointed people. How desirable 
is it, that we may know our place, and keep 
\it-—a waiting, solid,-self-denying people.” 

“ How dol desire that the sincere hearted 
in America may be kept in the patient, steady 
pursuit of purity and holiness, and know from 
season to season the discovery of the brook by 
the way, enabling to hold up the head, and to 
trust on. 

** My mind, one day this week, was, I think 
I may say, sweetly comforted in the contem- 
plation of the blessedness of that state, which 


eo 
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is preserved so low, so little, and humble and 


Friends feel for one another, and the bond of| creatures, when, how, and in what degree he! feelingly dependent, as to be thankful for even 


tender gospel affection is preserved; and the} 


sees meet, from time to time. It seems thata 


a morsel of heavenly bread, and even a small 





travail for the cause maintained, and its pros-| real progress in divine knowledge is very differ-| portion of that living water which sustains the 
. : | . i. | : oe : 
perity sought, beyond all other considerations. ently to be attained and experienced, from what} traveller in the path of faith; and this was ac- 


Oh ! one can seem to conceive what a precious may generally be expected and desired by companied with gladness, that, from the morn- 
thing it is, when Friends, in their meetings for| mankind. — If any man will do his will, he shalljing of our day as a religious Society, it was 
discipline, can rightly bow under the solemniz-| know of the doctrine. —See John vii. 17. It given forth, as the sense of Friends respecting 
ing influence ; not stamping any thing they do, is very gratifying to the natural mind, to have} the Scriptures, that whatsoever doctrine is con- 
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trary unto their testimony, may therefore justly 
be rejected as false! It is very pleasant to me, 
that there is extant part of a letter from Wil- 
liam Savery, of America, written at the time 
of the trouble occasioned by H. B.’s dissent 
from Friends, to a friend in London; a few 
lines of which I incline to transcribe, though 
I should not suppose they are new to thee, viz. 
‘The longer I live, the more unshaken confi- 
dence I think [ obtain, that the doctrines laid 
down by Robert Barclay and our first Friends, 
founded upon the New Testament, and still 
maintained by the body of Society at large, are 
invulnerable to the efforts of vain philosophy, 
sophistry, and curious speculation, so long as 
we retain our belief in that most excellent of 
all books; and I am of the mind, that all such 
as depart from that foundation, will wither.and 
be confounded.’ ”’ 





body in Philadelphia who have separated them-| NEW-GARDEN QUARTER. 

selves from Friends, came to the solid and| Francis Thomas, New-garden, Wayne county, In- 
united judgment neither to read nor accept| diana 

the same. Jonathan Johnson, do. do. do. 


Be } h a co 
“66 nd. This meeting thinks it right at this| enjamin Cox, Winchester, Randolph county, do. 


time to declare, that it doe xt corresponc 
Are, loes not corres pon I} Thomas Talbert, Jacksondurgh, Butler county,Ohio. 
with any body of individuals convened under} Joseph Stubbs, Veweome, Preble county a 


the name of ir riends, which is not established | William Talbert, Liberty, Union county, Indiana. 
in accordance with the regular and long | CENTRE QUARTER. 
settled order of our religious Society ; or | Caleb Harvey, Wilmington, Clinton county, Ohio, 
which is not in fellowship with us as a Chris-| Joseph Doan, Jun. do. do. do. do. 
tian community.” | David Bailey, do, do. do. do. 
Another minute follows concerning certifi- 
> } 
cates, &c. which it is not necessary here to , aupeveun auanen. 
quote. George Smith, East Bethlehem, Washington county, 
It is pleasant to find that the testimony | Penn. 
against the use of spirituous liquors appears to) David Cattell, Brownsville, Fayette county, Penn- 
be gaining ground in Indiana, and that by the! Sylvania. 
oshua C ope, Providence, do. do. do. 
report of the committee relative to the civili- | 


WESTFIELD QUARTER. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting. 


The foregoing passage, containing this ex- zation, &c. of the Indian natives, the farm! 
tract, was penned about six months previous} near Waughpaughkounetta was “in good 


SHORT-CREEK QUARTER. 
Isaac Parker, Mountp/leasant, Jefferson county, Ohio, 
Benjamin W. Ladd, Smithfield, do. do. 


to the death of William Grover; and is doubly order, and the school progressing to satisfac-| Jose ph Williams, Flushing, Belmont county, do. 


valuable, as affording so unequivocal a testimo-| tion.”’ 


ny against the heresies of the present day, 
from each of these upright and venerable Chris-| upon “ African concerns,” it would seem that 
tians. Irenexvus. |our brethren in Indiana have been more ac- 
shies tively and practically engaged in endeavours} 
for the melivration of the condition of this suf- 
fering people than any of the more eastern 
yearly meetings. They have recommended new 
We have received, within a few days, a subscriptions i in aid of this object to be open- 
printed copy of the minutes of Indiana yearly ed, and their committee is directed to continue 
meeting of Friends, held at White water in the} close attention to the subject. 
10th month last, and have had much satisfaction] In several places exertions have been made 
in their perusal ; as they exhibit a lively con-| to extend the establishment of schools for the 
cern and diligent labour on the part of that| education of people of colour, and the committee 
meeting for the faithful discharge of Christian| suggest the propriety of devising measures to 
duty, amidst all the trials of the present event-| raise funds for the special purpose of effecting 
ful d: iy. We have made the following abstract, the school education of this people, whenever 
which we thought might be interesting to our} they may be found among us, “ by which they 
readers. may be enabled to surmount that state of de- 
“ 2nd day morning 6th.’ gradation in which they are placed.” 

‘ The following minutes of the yearly meet-| The minutes contain a list of correspondents 
ing i in London forwarded to this meeting, on|to sign certificates and minutes both in In- 
the epistle from that meeting being read, were| diana and Ohio yearly meetings, which for the 
approved, and the clerk was directed to enter} information of Friends generally may be 
Gon at large on our record ; viz. well to insert. 

At a yearly meeting held in London, be- 
ginning the 21st day of the 5th month and MIAMI QUARTER, 
ending the 31st of the same inclusive, 182 Robert Furnace, Waynesville, Warren county, Ohio. 

“* In the course of this meeting an address John Garretson, Springborough, do. do, 
has been prese rnted to it, bearing the following William Benedict, Benington, Delaware county, 


Ohio. 
superscription: “ ‘T'o the yearly meeting of] john Davis, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Friends in London,” and purporting to be| Henry Pickerel, Zanesfield, Logan county, Ohio. 
from the yearly meeting of Friends held in} Elijah Anderson, Charleston, Clark county, Ohio. 
Philade ‘Iphia, by adjournments, from the 14th WEST BRANCH QUARTER. 

day of the 4th mo. to the 18th day of the same, | Samuel Teague, Union, Miami county, Ohio. 
inclusive, 1828. The date of said address,| Samuel Jay, do. do. do. do. 

viz. the 18th of last month, is the same with|5*™uel Jones, do. do. do. do. 

that of an epistle from the meeting for suffer- durreecssepa tense 


ings in Philadelphia to our meeting for suffer- ae Barrett, Hillsborough, Highland county, 


Gershom Perdue, Leeshurgh, do. do. 
James Hadley, Wilmington, Clinton county, do. 
WHITE-WATER QUARTER. 


semblage of the separatists is now in this city, | | Stephen Macy, Richmond, Wayne county, Indiana. 
holding what they call a yearly meeting.” T he | Elijah Coffin, Milton, do. co. 


date of the said ‘address is not that at which| John Marshall, Economy, do. do. 
the yearly meeting of Friends in Philadelphia! eS Suara 
is usually held, and it was not forwarded by | Nathaniel Newlin, Rockville, Park county, Indiana. 
any one of our correspondents in that city.| Joel Dixon, Mooresville, Morgan county, do. 

| Henry Wilson, Salem, W ashington county, do. 
On the foregoing evidence this meeting having 


: Richard Hayworth, Newport, Vermilion count 
concluded that the said address was from the} Indiana. 7 _ ‘i 


Proceedings of the late Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


ings, which was received during the sitting of 
this meeting, and read in it; and which con- 
tains the following passage: “ A general as- 


SALEM QUARTER. 


From the report of the standing committee! William Heald, Fairfield, Columbiana county, 


| Ohio. 


| John Street, Salem, do. do. 
Samuel Woolman, do. do. do. 
| Demsey Johnson, do. do. do. 


STILL-WATER QUARTER. 
William Green, Barnesville, Belmont county, Ohio. 
Joseph Edgerton, do. do. do. 
Samuel Embree, M‘Connelsville, Morgan county, do. 
NEW-GARDEN QUARTER, i 
John Johnson, New-garden Monthly Meeting, Co- 
lumbiana county, Ohio. 


| Levi Miller, Hanover, Colambiana county, Ohio. 


David Holes, Fairfield, do. do. 


We also think it right to republish the fol- 
lowing epistle to the subordinate meetings and 
members, believing that the salutary advice 
it contains is pertinent to the condition of 
I’riends in all the yearly meetings on the con- 
tinent, in which disorder and disaffection to the 
faith and discipline of our religious Society 
have been manifested. 


“From our yearly meeting of Friends, held at 
White-water, in Wayne county, Indiana, by 
adjournments from the 6th of the 10th month, 
to the 13th of the same, inclusive, 1828.” 


‘* To the quarterly, monthly, and preparative meet- 
ings, constituting the same, and to Friends in- 
dividually : 

Dear Frienps,—Having been permitted to 
meet again, in this our annual assembly, which 
in its several sittings hath been large, and hath 
from time to time been favoured with the 
overshadowing of Ancient Goodness, we have 
been made thankful in believing that it is the 
will of our Holy Head, that the church may be 
redeemed from its many backslidings, and re- 
stored to its ancient purity. We are also 
comforted in believing that the testimony issued 
by this yearly meeting, last year, against cer- 
tain spurious doctrines, and the publications 
containing them, &c. hath had a good effect 
on many minds, and with the divine blessing, 
|hath proved as a wall of defence unto them, 
and a strength to those that are engaged in the 
defence of the gospel, and we have no doubt 
of its having been issued in the ordering of 
best wisdom. 

A lively concern hath been felt, that parents 
and heads of families may be encouraged to 
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the daily practice of calling their families to- 
gether, and after a solemn pause, let a portion 
of the holy Seriptures be read, and as our 
minds are humbly turned to the divine source 
of light and strength, there would be no dan-| 
ger of the practice becoming formal. We 
have no doubt, that this practice hath proved 
a blessing both to parents and children, where 
they have taken up the cross, and been faith- 
ful therein. We 
commend « more frequent use of the Scriptures 
in our that such a prae- 
tice would have a tendency not only to advance} 
their literary improvements, but to solemmnizs 
the minds of our tender offspring, and make 
impressions on them which would be likely to 
continue through the various stages of life, and 
contribute, in no small degree, 


are also concerned to re- 


schools, believing 


to the forma- 
tion of sound principles, and to their preserv- 
ance in the ways of righteousness. Monthly} 
meetings are recommended to make the ne-} 
cessary inspection, to ascertain whether each| 
family within its limits is provided with a copy 
of the old and new ‘Testaments; and should any | 
be found without these inestimable writings 
that they be directed to procure them ; 
those in indigent circumstances, assistance 
should be rendered therein, if necessary. 
Friends are advised to be guarded against 
unprofitaby spending their time on the first| 
day of the week, that their temporal concerns 
be not suffered to engross their minds, so as | 
to disqualify them for rightly performing their | 
religious duty ; to watch over their children, | 
subjecting them to obedience to all their law-| 
ful commands ; believing that good impressions | 
have been lost, by indulging too much in com-| 
pany on the afternoon of first days, when if) 
proper attention were paid, by spending this 
time more in retirement, and in reading the 
Scriptures, and other good books, these sea- 
sons would be cherished. and a real advance-| 
ment experienced. 


and to 


This meeting being brought under a w eighty | 


jand 


| the discipline enjoins, 


feeling a fervent solicitude for their preserva- 
tion and encouragement, andthat the doctrine 
and discipline of the church may be faithfully 


steadily maintained, believes it right to 
impart the following advice and direction to 
the subordinate branches : 

‘That where the clerks or other members 
of any preparative, monthly, or quarterly meet- 
ings, recognize or acknowledge any of the 
meetings of the separatists, or in any other 
way identify themselves and the meetings they 
belong to, with those who have seceded from 
us; or where they refuse to pay that respect 
and subordination to this yearly meeting which 
and Friends, after pa- 
firmly opposing their disorderly 
measures, find they are determined to pasene 


tiently and 


those that turn the battle to the gate, will af- 
ford a right qualification for putting in force 
those salutary regulations, which in his wisdom 
have been set up as a wall of defence and pre- 
servation around our borders. 

In the progress and working of this rending 
spirit, it is probable, that some of our monthly 
and preparative meetings may be much re- 
duced, and left in a very tried condition, re- 
quiring the tender sympathy and aid of the 
body :—lIt is therefore advised, that quarterly 
meetings appoint committees of suitable 
I’ riends, to be incorporated with such meetings, 
as a component part thereof, to aid them in 
treating with delinquent members, and to af- 
ford such other assistance or advice, as their 
peculiar situation may require and best wisdom 


them, they should then proceed to appoint al point out. 


suitable clerk, and hold said meetings in con- 
formity with the original design of their insti- 
tution, viz. As a component part of, and sub- 
ordinate to this yearly meeting. 


control and direction 


of any of our meetings 


,| for discipline or worship, and prevent Friends} 
from holding such meetings in a manner con-| 


sistent with our discipline, and the good order 
of Society ; v1 
the use of our houses, it is advised 
regular demand for the 
property, and calmly asserting their just right 
thereto, if still refused admission, Friends may 
procure other convenient places for holding 
said meetings, and report the change to the 
monthly, quarterly, 


| yearly meeting. 


meeting 
that after making a 


should they deprive Friends of 


and, if necessary, to the| and afterwards as occasion may require 


And in order that this yearly meeting may 
afford to its subordinate meetings, such coun- 


| sel and aid as their peculiar situation calls for, 
And should} it is united in the judgment, 
| those who have separated from us, assume the 


that a committee 

|of men and women Friends be appointed, to 
| advise and assist the preparative, monthly, and 
| quarterly meetings, in carrying into effect the 
foregoing recommendations, and also in sup- 
porting the discipline and good order establish- 
ed among us, who are authorized to adopt 
such measures for the accomplishment of these 
objec ts, as the circumstances of mee tings may 
render proper and necessary. Said committee 
is directed to attend the preparative, monthly, 
and quarterly meetings, next ensuing the time 
of their appointment, where this is practicable, 


- and 


| the several subordinate meetings are request- 


And all clerks, recorders, or other persons | ed to make such adjournments, as will best 
under appointment, in any of our preparative,| accommodate them, or they may direct.” 


monthly, or quarterly meetings, who may have 
in their possession any records, books, papers, 


| or other property, be longing to the said meet- 


ings, or to the Society, are hereby directed and 
required to deliver them to suc h mee tings as 
are in subordination to this yearly meeting ; or 


—>—_ 


FOR THE FRIEND, 
ELIAS HiCKS-—-GIDEON SEAMAN, 


We copy from the last number of the Mis- 
cellaneous Repository the following letter from 


exercise, in consequence of the spirit of unbe-| to the Friends appointed by such meetings to| the venerable Gideon Seaman to Elias Hicks. 


lief in some of the fundamental doctrines of the } 
Christian religion, which has’ produced within| 


our borders an insubordination to that salutary | advised, to maintain the authority of the disc i-| whic h mourns over the aberrations. 


discipline instituted amongst us, in the wisdom | 


and goodness of the holy head of the church ; | se ‘Ives from us, and to seek after holy_help to 
having been en-|labour with them in the spirit of mee ‘kness and 


and many under our name, 
snared by the plausible appearances of this} 
delusive spirit, under the pretence of greater} 


receive them. 


And Friends 


are tenderly and earnestly 


pline, over all those who thus separate them- 


restoring love, without partiality or unnecessary 
delay ; and where such labour is ineffectual, or 


spirituality and religious liberty, it has gradu-|is rejected, to place judgment upon them in 


ally led them on, from one step to another,} the authority of truth. 


It is affectionately re- 


until at length they have openly departed from| commended, that Friends in different meetings 


the ancient faith and principles, which we as 
Society have always held and believed ; hens 
thus separated themselves from religious fel- 
lowship with us, and being joined by others| 
not in membership with us, held what they 
called Indiana yearly meeting, at Miami, in| 
Waynesville, Ohio, in violation of the good | 
order of our Society. In consequence of these | 
extraordinary and irregular transactions, seve- 
ral of our subordinate meetings will probably | 
be subjected to much suffering and many diffi-| 
culties ; and this meeting being now introduced | 
into near and dear sympatliy with our beloved 
brethren and sisters, who reside in plac es| 
where the greater part of the members may 
be carried off by this separating spirit ; and 


may not yield to unprofit ible discouragement, 


|in consequence of the smallness of their num- 
}bers; nor shrink from the 
weighiy and important service, but cheerfully 
‘and patiently resign themselves to it, inasmuch 
as the promotion of the precious 
truth, the welfare of individuals, and preserva- 
tion of meetings, are all intimately connected 
with the faithful performance of this re ligious 
duty. And as our minds are sincerely engaged, 
reverently to seek after that ability, which, 
through the continued merc y of our holy Head, 
is still graciously dispensed to his dedicated 
children, we have humbly to believe and trust 
| that He who remains to be a spirit of judgment, 
to them that sit in judgment, and strength to 


| earnestly expostulates with an old and once 


discharge of this 


cause. of 


| It i is written in a calm and Christian te mper, 


and breathes much of that brothe rly solic -: 


while 


highly esteemed associate. We consider it as 
a doc ument of great iunportanc €, inasmuch as 
it is the production of one who has been long 
and intimately acquainted with Elias Hic ks, 
and has had his almost entire confidence, until 
the wild the latter induced him 
to discard his old and tried friends, and take 
up with new companions; persons, whose prin- 
ciples and practices are more congenial with 
his own unbelief. Few men have had so full 
an opportunity as Gideon Seaman of observing 
the rise and progress of that unhappy delu- 
sion which has overspread the mind of Elias 
Hicks; and none, we believe, have laboured 
more earnestly or more aflectionately to con- 
vince him of his errors, and recall him to the 
paths of truth. 


notions of 


These circumstances, together 
with his fair reputation as a religious and up- 
right man, steadily maintained through all the 
vicissitudes of life to the advanced age of four- 
score years, entitle his statements and the ex- 
pression of his fervent concern, to the highest 
degree of credit and of respect. 
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Westbury, 21st of 8th month, 1828. 
Faienp Exvias Hicks: 

Notwithstanding | have in time past had much 
conversation with thee on the subject of the senti- 
ments or doctrines thou hast held forth, different 
from those formerly held forth by thee, and by the 
Society; in which iny object was, to clear myself in 
the divine sight, and discharge my duty to thee; 
which I generally endeavoured to do, according to 
the opportunity given; and for some years have 
mostly felt pretty clear, yet at times had some 
doubts, And now the subject coming before us, as 
thou may see by the minute accompanying this; | 
think I shall be best satisfied, to expostulate further 
with thee thereon, and on the doleful state of things 
amongst us. / , 

I expect thou knows the separation is rapidly 
going on amongst us, This is a subject so great, 
that it seems almost ready to overwhelm me at 
times, though many seem to make but light of it. 
But perhaps thou may say, as thou and some 
others have said, that we are the seceders, and have 
separated ourselves from the Society in a disorderly 
manner, without any cause given. Who are the se- 
ceders in any society, but those who secede from 
the doctrines and principles of that society? ‘This 
must in honesty be acknowledged, and it matters 
not whether the number be great or small, the mat- 
ter is the same: And as to our separating from you 
without cause, if thou wilt only look candidly how 
business hath been conducted, in divers of our meet- 
ings for some years, that thy party have forcibly ta- 
ken the business into their own hands, not appear- 
ing to regard usin deciding upon matters, much 
more than if we were children; consistent with 
what I think thou said in the yearly meeting a lit- 
tle before the separation took place, viz. that if we 
remained in the meeting and took part in the busi- 
ness, that what we said would be considered as no- 
thing. We have seen plainly enough that we have 
been considered about as nothing; that let us feel 
as much concerned for the testimony as we may, 
we could do little or nothing for the support of it, 
whilst with you; and after all this, and much more 
which might be said, we are charged with separa- 
ting ourselves from you without cause! Can any 
thing be more void of trnth? Dost thou and others 
think we are void of common sense and know no- 
thing but what you tell us? And we have been abund- 
antly charged with being the cause of the great dif- 
ficulty at present existing among us: -| have 
often heard it said, in a way of comparison in some 





cases, the saddle is put upon the wrong horse: If 


ever | heard this maxim used properly, it may be in 
this case ; did we begin this which hath caused the 
difficulty and from which it entirely arose? thou 
knows it to be otherwise. Is it not a proof that the 
cause is not good, when its advocates are so put to 
the shift for reasons to support it: 

There are divers other things thou hast held 
forth, which I will mention for thee to look at, and 
consider whether thou can yet support, or hold 
them. 

Thou hast strongly held that the church hath no 
right to interfere with its members, or exercise any 
control over them, in matters of faith and doctrine, 
but that every one hath a right and must be at li- 
berty to publish his own seutiments. 

That the meetings of ministers and elders, and 
the meeting for sufferings, ought to be discontinued, 
being hurtful in their operation. That the appoint- 
jug of Friends to the station of elders, tends to set 
them up and make them as lords over the heritage. 
That ministers ought to be amenable to the month- 


ly meetings only. Would not these sentiments, if 


adopted, destroy all order and government in the 
visible church, and of course destroy the church 
also ? I think it would. 

‘Thou hast also said that no being can be properly 
denominated righteous, unless he hath chosen to do 
right in preference to wrong. Consequently, time 
hath been, when the Almighty hath chosen to do 
right in preference to wrong. That the mass of evil 
which exists makes the devil, and the whole mass of 
good which exists makes God. That God can cre- 
ate, but cannot beget. ‘That it is impossible for spi- 


for God to create or make a being capable of enjoy-| 
ing spiritual happiness in perpetuity, without placing 
him in a state of probation. Is not this a bold pre- 
sumption, and also ridiculous, to pretend to know 
what the Almighty hath been, what he is, what he 
can do, and what he cannof do? It is not pleasant 
to my nature to revive these things to thee, but hav- 
ing long believed that much real hurt hath been re- 
ceived by many, especially the youth, by thy pub- 
lishing unsound things, and novelties, | feel a great} 
wish it may not be continued: and, Oh! the desire| 


. ‘ | 
and concern | feel for thee at times—one who hath, | 


in times past, been so valuable an instrument—and| 
at times exalted to a high state in the divine power.| 
Oh! that thou may yet be willing to open thy 
eyes to the true light, and might see thyself and all| 
things rightly; so that, if it yet be possible, thou may 
be brought into the state thou once was in, whilst! 
thou hast a being tabernacle in this world. 
Thy friend, 

GIDEON SEAMAN. | 

| 

P. S. As the representation forwarded by Friends} 
of Philadelphia to Jericho monthly meeting, stating | 
the uneasiness thou gave to Friends of that city,| 
which was rejected by your monthly meeting, and| 


exercise any contrel over them in matters of 
faith and doctrine, but that every one hath a 
right, and must be at liberty, to publish bis own 
seutiments.”’ We prize liberty of conscience 
as an inalienable and most invaluable mght ; 
a right with which no human authority ought to 
interfere, provided it is not exercised to the in- 
jury of our fellow citizens, or the disturbance 
of the peace and welfare of society. But to 


jassert that societies have less liberty of con- 


science than individuals ; in other words, that 
any number of persons associating together 
from unity of belief in religious matters, shall 
not have the liberty of excluding such as do 
not unite with them in belief, is monstrous. 


| Will any man deny that such an association 


might rightfully and properly refuse to admit 
into its fellowship, any person who held prin- 
ciples directly reverse to those on which the 
association was formed ?—certainly not ;—and 
if they have power to prevent dissentients from 


afterwards, when communicated to Westbury quar-| joining them, they must consequently have the 


terly meeting, was refused even to be read therein; | 
and the whole matter was smothered, and left un-| 
attended to; whereby the discipline and order of So- 
ciety was violated and trampled upon—therefore the 
case being transmitted to the yearly meeting, as thou 
wilt perceive by the minute herewith forwarded to 


thee ; the case is now regularly before the Society, | 
and we being required to give attention thereto ac-| 


cording to discipline; we therefore desire an answer 


from thee, whether thou wilt comply with the requi-| 
sition of the monthly meeting, and return home| 


same right to exclude from thelr communion 
any one, who, having been a member in unity 


| of principle, deserts those principles, and pub- 


lishes others which are opposed to those which 
form the fundamental articles of the compact. 

That Elias Hicks should assert “that the 
meeting of ministers and elders, and meeting 
for sufferings, ought to be discontinued,” is no 
more a matter of surprise than that he should 


without any further procedure. | consider them “ hurtful in their operation;”— 


G. SEAMAN. 


The followers of Elias Hicks have frequently 
alleged that the charges made against him were | 
anonymous, and therefore unworthy of notice 
or belief. In the present instance this plea| 
will not avail them. Here are several charges 
of serious import alleged against Elias Hicks, | 
under the sanction and authority of one of the! 


most respectable names in New York yearly| 


meeting ; they come, therefore, with all the} 
'weight to which human testimony is entitled, 
}and, unless disproved, must stand as a hand 
writing on the wall against him. That they 
are true, and cannot be disproved, is sufficient- 
ly evident from the fact, that, although Elias 
Hicks has written a formal answer to the let- 
ter, breathing a most vindictive and haughty 
spirit towards Gideon Seaman, yet he does not 
attempt a denial of a single allegation contain- 
ed in the letter. Nor was the reply so hastily 
written, as to afford Elias Hicks the excuse of 
want of time or inadvertence. He received 
this letter, with some other documents, at 
Mount Pleasant, in Ohio, and although he had 
travelled more than four hundred miles to at- 
tend the yearly meeting there, yet, at a time 
when he knew the anxieties and the passions 
of his followers were excited to a great degree, 
when he expected a separation would take 
place, and had been engaged with them in con- 
certing what measures it would be proper to 
pursue, he absented himself from the first, and 
most important sitting, for the very purpose, it] 
| seems, of answering this letter. But, he neither| 
answers nor denies any thing that G. Seaman’s 


.| letter contains ; and, therefore, by fair infer- 


jence, admits al] to be true. 
} Elias Hicks has long * held that the church} 


isince it is well known that he has found it 


extremely difficult to bring them under his in- 
fluence so as to get the control of them into his 
own hands. They have stood as an impregna- 
ble bulwark against all his attempts at innova- 
tion, and comparatively a small proportion of 


| the members have gone off with,him in the se- 


paration. Here lies the true reason of all his en- 
| mity against those two classes of meetings. To 
extend his own influence and importance, to se- 
cure a control over the meetings and members 
of Society, so as to obtain absolute sway, has 
long been the darling object towards which his 
labours and exertions have obviously tended. 
Hence he became extremely inipatient of re- 
straint, restive and passionate at the least symp- 
toms of opposition, and treated with scorn and 
contempt, or angry violence, every attempt to 
exercise toward him that Christian care which 
is due from elders to ministers. More effectu- 
ally to conceal his own, he endeavoured to 
cast the odium of pride and ambition on those 
whom he chose to consider as opponents, be- 
cause they endeavoured to convince him of his 
errors, and prevent him from deluding others. 
It is feelings of this kind that produce the sen- 
timent “ that the appointing of Friends to the 
station of elders tends to set them up, and 
makes them as lords over the heritage, and 
that ministers ought to be amenable to the 
monthly meetings only.”’ ‘This exemption from 
the-advice and control of the elders, which he 
pleads for, is precisely on the same principle, 
that the leader of a mcb would demand to be 
freed from the wholesome restraints of the laws, 
and amenable only to the infatuated multitude 
whom he had deluded. It is with great perti- 
nency that Gideon Seaman asks, “* would not 
these sentiments, if adop ed, destroy all order 





rit to beget flesh, or flesh spirit. That it impossible | hath no right to interfere with its members, or| and government in the visible church, and of 
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course destroy the church also? doubtless they | 


would ; and it is for the very purpose of break-|from some cause or causes, there must have 
ing up the foundations of sound and good go-|been a time, prior to the production of that 
vernment in the church, that Elias Hicks pro-|** whole mass of good,’ when there was no 


pagates them. He has long shown himself an 
enemy to the discipline; and there needs little 
more to show his departure from the primitive 
institutions of our religious Society than the 
strong contrast between his sentiments relative 
to church government, and those of Fox, 
Penn, Pennington and Barclay. Gideon 
Seaman proceeds to notice some monstrous 
doctrines which Elias Hicks has at different 
times promulgated. ‘Thou hast also said, 
that no being can be properly denominated 
righteous, uniess he hath chosen to do right in 
preference to wrong.” It would follow from 
this strange position, that the Almighty must 
have elected “to do right in preference to 
wrong”’ before he became righteous—hence 
there not only must have been a time when he 
was not righteous, but being involved in the 
consequences of free agency, he might have 
chosen to do wrong in preference to right— 
for the virtue of the choice must depend on 
the freedom of the will!! This is a sentiment 
as derogatory to the divine character and dig- 
nity as can well be conceived, and if followed 
out in all its dreadful consequences, must shock 
even the most fool-hardy. It is, however, per- 
fectly accordant with the one which follows it, 
viz. ** That the mass of evil which exists makes 
the deyil; and the whole mass of good which 
exists makes God.”” This is a near approxi- 
mation to downright atheism, if not a direct 
avowal of it. ‘The sentiment, however, is not 
entirely new to us, It was repeated to us 
many years ago by a worthy and highly re- 
spected friend, who heard Elias Hicks assert 
it at Byberry.” Whether he is himself aware 
of the tendency and consequences of the asser- 
tions he makes, we cannot say; but certainly 
many of them may vie in bold impiety, and 
contempt of sacred truth, with the most daring 
of modern infidels. It has long been a favour- 
ite notion with Elias Hicks that all evil origin- 
ated in the heart of man, and that there was 
no evil agent distinct from him. If we com- 
pare this idea with the one just quoted, it will 
necessarily follow from them, that * all the 
mass of evil’? which makes the devil, originates 
in, and is limited to the heart of man. 


Let us now look at the converse of the pro- 


of good’’ is an aggregate of effects proceeding 






















| God. It will be admitted, that, as regards our 
‘earth, the whole mass of good of which we 
ican form any idea, must have been produced 
since the creation. God, therefore, could not 
| have existed prior to the creation of man, and 
we must seek for some other mode of account- 
ling for this mighty event than that of attribut- 
‘ing it to the creative fiat of an omnipotent in- 
jtelligence. Again, it appears from the several 
positions of Elias Hicks, that as all evil owes 
its existence to the evil propensities of man, 
and, by a parity of reasoning, all good pro- 
ceeds from his good propensities, there could 
have been neither good nor evil before man 
existed. Therefore, if “ the mass of evil which 
exists makes the devil,’’ and “the whole mass 
of good which exists makes God,” there could 
have been neither a God nor a devil prior to 
the existence of man. 

We forbear to pursue this fearful subject 
any further—the consequences which neces- 
sarily flow from the assertions of Elias Hicks 
are monstrous and blasphemous in the highest 
degree. It can hardly be supposed that he has 
ever reflected soberly on the direful effects 
which the promulgation of such opinions must 
produce, or perceived the natural deductions 
which arise from them. ‘They are such as 
must alarm every considerate mind, because 
they go to deny the very existence of a Su- 
preme Being, and to overturn the foundations 
both of civil and religious society. We shall 
take another occasion to present to the read- 
ers of “The Friend,” Elias Hicks’ reply to 
Gideon Seaman’s letter; every person who 
peruses it must be struck with the unchristian 
spirit, and the arrogance and pride which are 
marked in every line. H. 
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We acknowledge that we have placed 
ourselves in rather an awkward predica- 
ment in relation to the grammar discussion. | 
Both as respects principles, and matters of 


sition, and refutation of the grammar, it was 
chiefly occupied in a sort of running fight, or 
satirical skirmishing. On the other hand, it is 
thought the author of the reply has not been 
more successful as to the end professedly in 
view, and that both taken together, are totally 
inadequate to convey to the uninitiated, any 
distinct comprehension of what has been the 
subject of dispute. 

We make no pretensions, as has been hereto- 
fore announced, to erudite skill in these mat- 
ters, nor do we think it requisite to be familiar 
with all the technicalities of the science, to 
perceive the inefficiency, and,*in many re- 
spects, the absurdity of the new system. It 
remained, therefore, desirable, that some per- 
son of competent ability should take up the 
topic—one who should be able to say some- 
thing—in other words, conduct the inquiry to 
a definite and satisfactory result. This de- 
sirable purpose, we think, has been attained in 
the able production of our intelligent corres- 
pondent, one moiety of which we publish to- 
day. He has not only successfully attempted 
to say something, but, in our opinion, it is well 
said, and with a perspicuity, and force, and 
conclusiveness, which must be convincing, and 
must set the question at rest. ‘Though, in 
truth, it is, as it purports to be, a communica- 
tion, yet we are willing that it should be con- 
sidered as speaking for ourselres ; and further, 
we would have it distinctly understood, as our 


finale on this subject. 


The second part of the interesting article 
on Hayti has been received, and is intended 
for Our next. 

Several other communications have come 
to hand, which we have not room at present 
particularly to notice, 


—_—-0: 





It is among the evidences of the divine original 
of the Holy Scriptures, that good people grow more 
and more fond of them as they arrive nearer to hea- 
ven. 

God has thought proper to proportion our know- 
ledge to our wants, not to our pride. All that con- 
cerns our duty is clear; and, as to other points either 
of natural or revealed religion, if he has left some 
obscurities in them, is that any reasonable cause of 
complaint! 

Not to rejoice in the benefit of what he has gra- 
ciously allowed us to know, from a presumptuous 
disgust at our incapacity of knowing more, is as ab- 
surd as it would be to refuse to walk because we can- 


position—it is an inference which may justly | taste and criticism, the correct attitude for us not fly. Shall we shut our eyes against that day- 
be drawn, that as all evil originates in the evil |to assume, in the conduct of this journal, cer-| spring from on high that has visited us, because we 
propensities of man, so “the whole mass of tainly is, in the first place, maturely to deliber-}are not as yet able to bear the full blaze of his 


good” arises from the exercise of those bene- 
volent affections—those heavenly dispositions 
which are inherent in his nature; and if “ this 
mass of good makes God,’’ as Elias Hicks as- 
serts, then God must owe his existence to the 
exercise of those affections, and be wholly con- 
fined to the human heart. God, then, is the 
effect, not the great First Cause, from whose 
creative power all things else have sprung. 
Hence, it will follow, also, that there is no 


ate, and cautiously to determine, and then, in 
iregard to whatever is placed upon our pages, 
to let it stand for what it be worth, in weight 
and importance, without incurring the liability 
io controversy, alike tiresome to our readers| 
land inconvenient to ourselves. Nevertheless, 


after publishing the “ revic w,”” we were Indu-| 
lced to yield to the solicitations of individuals} 
| attached to the system of Cardell, and of seve-| 
| ral communications on that side of the ques-| 


beams ? LYTTLETON, 





Died, in Burlington, N. J.,on the 18th inst. Mary, 


| daughter of the late Reay King, in the 20th year of 


her age. 

, on the 23d instant, Mary, daughter of the 
late Joseph Hoskins of Radnor, Penn., in the 27th year 
of her age. In the bloom of life, this interesting 
young woman, arrested by the hand of disease, was 
favoured to witness a preparation of mind for the 
awful change which she was sensible was approach- 





God distinct and separate from man, which,|tion which had offered, selected for insertion| ing, and in peaceful submission resigned her spirit 
to our understandings, is equivalent to the say-|that which, in point of talent, we deemed the} unto Him who gave it. 


ing of the fool—* There is no God.” 

If ** the whole mass of good makes God,” 
then he had no existence prior to that of “the 
whole mass of good;”’ and as “ the whole mass 


ibest. But after all, it is to be feared, the real| 
| object of the discussion has been but little ad- 
‘amet. Of the ** review”’ it was complained, 
that instead of a clear analysis, a sober expo- 
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